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NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

T N all climes and in all stages of civilisation a wedding is an 
J- object of special interest, and is likely to bring forward some 
traits of national character. The bride is always the great 
attraction, of course, whether plain or old — not that any bride 
should ever be plain, however uncomely featured she might be, 
for, on that day of all others, the spirit should shine through the 
clay, with every hope of happiness before her ; and if there be 
happiness in the world, surely it must be when the bride be- 
comes the better-half of him she loves. Let us, then, attend a 
Norske wedding. Weddings are not now as they used to be in 
the "good old days," when knives and winding-sheets were a 
part of the programme — when grim rehearsals of the "grapplers" 
were frequently repeated, and two combatants, with one belt 



round the two waists, grappled and struck until one was van- 
quished. No; Scandinavian ferocity is subsiding; they think 
more now of " bleeding" their foreign visitors, and the weddings 
are sobered down ; but the arch-fiend of inebriation tightens his 
grip, and Norwegian weddings in the provinces are characterized 
by deep libations and their wretched consequences. Now, 
having noticed the worst feature of these Northern domestic 
gatherings, let us turn cheerily to the brighter side of them. 

Naturally costume assists a ceremony like this immensely, 
and should the bride not have old silver enough of her own, 
everybody is ready to contribute towards the general result, and 
is only too glad to do anything in his power to add to the 
brightness of the occasion. In Norway the bride wears a silver 
crown, which varies a little in form according to date, the most 
modern crowns branching out all round more than the older 




A Bridal Party crossing the Fjord, 



ones. The silver crowns are generally made with hinges, four 
or six in number, so that they may fold up into a small space 
for carrying in a "tina," or box. The oldest forms are silver- 
gilt ; the more recent are partially gilt, some parts being left 
bright silver. The bride also wears a thick curb-chain, with a 
medal, which is sometimes set in filigree-work ; in our case the 
medal was one cast with a fine bust of Nelson. Tideman, the 
Norwegian geiwe painter, has portrayed many scenes of the 
; Bride preparing to start,' ' Dressing the Bride,' &c. The 



* Continued from page 196. 



procession to the church is generally all-important : the fiddler 
first, next the "kander" or tankard man, then best man, bride 
and bridegroom, fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, friends, rela- 
tions, and many others — all the children of the place swarming 
round the church door. We may say that there is a stolid 
immobility about some of the Norwegian Piges which seems to 
become intensified on these occasions ; when they do melt there 
must be a great overflow of spirit and reaction. 

The picturesque group at the altar of the church takes one 
back to the Middle Ages : the bride, resplendent in costume 
— in some cases quaint to a degree, especially in Saetersdalen 
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—with the old silver brooches* rings, and pendants of genera- 
tions long gathered to their fathers ; the bridegroom also, most 
likely, in costume, with his best man close by to look after the 
bridesmaid ; in the centre, the Elizabethan ruff, pure white 
as in Queen Elizabeth's time, thrown vigorously up by the 
sombre black gown, renders the priest a prominent figure ; 
while perhaps a ray from the sun, descending on the group, 
shines upon the bride at the very moment when that ray only 
is wanted to complete the pictorial effect of the grouping and 
its surroundings. The verger, or clerk, with his long red pole — 
the functionary described in a former chapter— is not on active 
service to-day to awake the sleepers ; in fact, the congregation 
seems rather inclined to turn the tables and wake him up. The 
church floor is, as usual, strewn with juniper tips, and, after 
the ceremony, the bride and bridegroom start home. Walk, 
ride, drive, or boat— that depends on the distance and character 



of the road to be traversed. They are all picturesque : the 
water, however, carries the palm, 'and, as we have before 
remarked, the whole scene causes one to revert to early days, 
before carriages were used or roads were uninviting to travel 
through, and when locomotion was a difficulty. 

What" an evening it was, "the bride's return!" As usual 
in Norway, you cannot go far without crossing a fjord ; this the 
bride had to do. A twenty-oared sea-boat was her water 
carriage. What peace! what colour ! what harmony! Was it 
typical of her future married life ? A zephyr just filled the 
broad sail, the large prow rearing grandly in front, with a huge 
bunch of flowers and green things innumerable on the top ; 
then a large flag and more flowers at the mast-head ; and the 
rowers every now and then bursting out into a refrain, which as 
one leaves off the other takes up. And how these Norsemen do 
row ! always together. It is generally allowed, by men of experi- 
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The Bride s Return by Water. 



ence in Norway, that so long as the rower is not too " arch- 
fiended"to sit up, he will always keep time with his oar. The 
dip of the oars in the calm is delightfully refreshing, and the 
regular sweep gives an idea of power. The fun is going on at 
the other end of the boat ; the bride is there on a raised seat, 
with the bridegroom, supported by their friends. The second 
boat is being left behind, so the kander-man is holding a large 
silver tankard to encourage and at the same time joke them. 
Doubtless a spurt will be put on after this, and another race 
commenced for the run home; or they may just stop for one 
more "skaal" (the bride's health), and when they have once 
commenced, be undecided as to going home. 

One thing is a comfort at all events : all through the country 
there is strong evidence of family affection, and these weddings 
are only the beginning of a new era of happiness. In Tele- 
marken one custom is for the bridegroom to elaborately carve 
^e "stabur," or family treasure-house, with excellent designs 



and cunning work, which he effects with his tolle-knives ; and 
good mottoes are carved on the large beds and over the doors 
of the rooms. There are some from Telemarken district, that 
quaint land of short waists and shoulder-blades and white 
jackets — a land abounding with grand old conscientious work ; 
huge timbers made into solid houses ; no hurry-skurry, no 
slurriness, no giving as little as possible for wages received — 
real good timber-work ; and inside may be found carved chests, 
some of them family treasures handed down for generations. 
Motto over bed, carved in: "This is my bed and resting- 
place, where God gives me peace and rest, that I may healthy 
arise and serve Him." Over the entrance to a house : " Stand, 
house, in the presence of our Lord, assured from all danger, 
from fire and theft. Save it, thou, O God ; bless also all who go 
in and all who go out here." And the ale-bowls have good 
mottoes: " Of me you must drink; but swear not, nor ever 
drink too much." This motto we would recommend to the 
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licensed victuallers of England, as good for their " pewters." 
Another drinking-bowl : " I am as a star unto you, and all the 



girls drink of me willingly." Another: "Taste of the fruit of 
the corn-field, and thank God from your inmost heart." This 




Before the Wedding. 
Drink me forthwith, and be thankful, for I shall ; hearts deeply rooted, and anxious to benefit not only those about 



one again : 

soon be no more." These, we say, are good sentiments and 

worthy of note ; and they must be the outcome of good honest 



them, but those who come after them. 

When the bride returns home there are great doings, and 







The Arrival at Home. 



firing of guns, and, as we have before observed, libations and 
dancing; the latter doing good and giving pleasure, the former 



producing the next day what is known in Scotland as the 
"blacksmith's hammer on the forehead," to say the least of them. 



